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Letters of Sarah [Lynes} Grabb. 
“ (Continued from page 298.) * . 
To 

“ Stepney Causeway, First mo. 17th, 1801.* 

“ On reading my dear "s letter, how 
did my heart ache for the .situation of some, 
and feel thankful that others were mercifully 
preserved : how complicated the emotions of 
my soul ; but | centred here, even in reflections 
like these—* Thine arm is omnipotent, oh 
Lord. Thou art also the omnipresent and 
omniscient God. Thou knowest the depths of 
Satan, Thou wilt keep those that look to 
Thee ; Thou wilt save them; yea, Thou wilt 
keep them, both small and great, ‘as the apple 
of thine eye.” Thou wilt magnify thy power, 
for Thou wilt not give thy glory to another, 
nor thy praise to the work of men’s hands. 
Through thy goodness and thy Truth, all 
things shall work together for good to those 
that love and fear Thee; blessed forever be 
thy name.’ 

It is cause of thankfulness that dear —— 
is so strengthened and favoured in his allot- 
ment ; and oh that many more may be raised 
up, in this day, to the fulfilling the promise 
abundantly, | will put saviours, or watchmen, 
upon thy walls, who. shall never hold their 
peace, day nor night. Through the varied 
scenes that are to be witnessed, they shall not 
be at rest or at ease. The serpent that be- 
guiled Eve is beguiling very many from the 
simplicity of the Truth as it is in Jesus; well 
is it for those who keep their habitations in 
this unchangeable, ever blessed Truth ; for no 
enchantment or divination shall prevail against 
such; and though others may, for want of 
watchful dependence upon the Source of all- 
sufficiency, wander in their imagination, and 
look for what they may call a higher and 
more glorions dispensation, they never will 
come at it: they may strain their eyes, as it 
were, even until they become blind, and so 















* Written about the time that many seceded from 
“ Friends” in Ireland. 


stumble at noon-day, as if it were night, birt | 


God hath revealed the last dispensation in the 
Gospel of His dear Son. Oh, mygy this Gos- 
pel, this one eternal power unto the salvation 
of the souls of men, be more and more spread 
and illustrated in the world, according to His 
holy will and purpose, saith my soul ; that so 
as it relates to the general, as the sun that 
riseth in the east, and shineth from one part 
under heaven, even unto the other part under 
heaven, the coming of the Son of Man may 
be. His coming may be, at whose name or 
power, every knee must bow, and every tongue 
confess, of things in heaven, and things on 
earth, and things under the earth. | be- 
lieve it is so with individuals who singly eye 
the light in them, that it comgs to shine more 
and more, until the whole man js full of light ; 
until all is brought into holy conformity, and 
leavened into the Divine nature. 

“ Yesterday my dear companion came with 
me here; we had reached her habitation the 
night before, having been travelling about seven 
months. W@ have retyrned to comfortable 
homes in our different allotments in life; she 
to her worthy husband, and I to my dear mo- 
ther, &c. No time wag lost that | know of. 
i have much to be thankful for, yet am not 
sensible of a redundancy of heavenly good ; 
far from it; neither dol wish for this, believ- 
ing it is in Divine wisdom otherwise ordered. 
Thou art very kind in thy manifested care 
respecting thy S. L., as it relates to settling in 
life. 1 look upon changing my condition for 
a married life, as very important ; and think I 
should not venture to do so, upon any other 
ground than that it was clearly in Divine wis- 
dom for me: with this clearness, I apprehend 
we are not likely to mistake the person or 
place, but rather to be assured fully in these 
points.” 


To 
“ Wellingham, near Lewes, 1818. 


“Never admit a thought that it will 
do for thee to pass along as others do, in a 
line of mediocrity, and so get to rest and peace 
at last, without the exposure which is the lot 
of some for the Truth’s sake; rather say in 
thy heart, ‘ Lord, what wouldst thou have me 
to do?’ so will the dispensations of a gracious 
Creator be abundantly blessed to thee, and 
thou wilt escape that state of cloudiness and 
insensibility, which, sooner or later, overtakes 
the soul which is not given up to the service 
of our great Master. Clearness of vision is 
mercifully granted to all those with whom, in 
early life, obedience keeps pace with know- 
ledge ; and the joys of the heavenly kingdom 
are the certain portion of all those who do not 
cast up a way for themselves, nor limit the 








Holy One of . Israel; but who, in simplicity of 
heart, follow a:crucified Saviour. It is thus 
that we come to experience the rough places 
to be made smooth;.and the crooked paths 
straight; yea, that we are taught to sit down 
in the kingdom of God, having fellowship with 
all the faithful seed, even as with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob: in this kingdom is found 
joy, gladness, thanksgiving, and the voice of 
melody ; and thus we see that all our suffer. 
ings are more than compensated, because this 
is the joy which no man, nor any number of 
men, nor devils, can possibly take from us, 
This is the sense of that everlasting kindness 
with which Divine Goodness hath mercy upon 
His ehosen, for He saith, ‘ For a smal! mo- 
ment have | hid my face from thee, but with 
everlasting kindness will I have mercy on 
thee.” 

“ | speak of the good things of the kingdom, 
as revealed and granted in this life, but | speak 
not as being myself full and abounding at pre- 
sent, yet as being content.in the will of my 
Heavenly Father, who best knows when and 
how to dispense the riches of His grace. Oh! 
that mine eye may be ever turned to Him, and 
my dependence only on His arm of salva- 
tion.” 


To Mary Davis. 
“ Southgate Green, Second mo. 11th, 1819. 


“* Many, very many have been my 
sore conflicts of mind, since we took leave of 
thee, my dear sister, and many, no doubt, 
have been thine ; but if, in all these things, we 
become ‘ more than conquerors through Him 
who hath loved us, and given Himself for us,’ 
tribulation will but more intimately unite us 
with Himself; giving us to discover, with in- 
creased clearness, that state which is altoge- 
ther the workmanship of God, even the holy 
city, the new Jerusalem which cometh down 
from Him out of heaven, and which is pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband. 
Some near and dear to thee and to me, have, 
through suffering, become already prepared, 
and entered into the joy of their Lord; when 
we can scarcely hope for the same consum- 
mate felicity, when our poor souls are left in 
darkness and distress, let vs wait on Him who 
hideth His face, whose glory is veiled as in an 
impenetrable cloud ; let us importune Him with 
unutterable sighs. Oh! surely we shall hard- 
ly be cast off forever! Is not He, to whom 
we have been accustomed to look, a Friend to 
the needy in their distress? Ah! my dear 
sister, none, whose experience has not been 
alike painful, can form any just idea of the 
sufferings of my poor mind, even now ; but to 
whom shall we go in our trouble, save unto 
Him who hath the words of eternal life? 








may be a necessary ordeal, to prepare the 
vessel, as a channel through which the holy 
oil flows. Oh! my soul, have patience. | 
would not, however, have thee suppose that thy 
poor friend has not known other and more 
joyous moments in this place; yes, my sister, 
[ have felt the power in dominion in my soul ; 
I have witnessed the reigning of the immortal 
seed, when waiting upon God, At one time 
in particular, in solemn silence, | could say, 
my Beloved ‘cometh leaping upon the moun- 
tains, skipping upon the hills ;) He made haste 
to help me ; there was no obstruction suffered 
to prevail—I was mercifully favoured to see 
Him, the Lord my God, sitting upon his throne: 
I knew that the Lord Jesus Christ had taken 
unto Him His kingdom, and my heart sang 
Halleluia. Oh! do thou ask for me, that I 
may be as willing to suffer as to rejoice, when 
such is the mind of my Heavenly Father, that 
His own works may yet praise Him, in, by, 
and through me.” 
(To be continued.) 





From the North American & U. 8. Gaz. 


Review of the Weather, for Fifth month 
(May), 1849. 


The mean temperature of the past month 
was 59 degrees, which is about four degrees 
below the average of the month for a series of 
years. ‘The coldest May for 59 years, ac- 
cording to Pierce’s record, was in 1790, when 
the mean of the month was 56 degrees only ; 
the warmest was in 1802 and 1826, when the 
mean was 71 deg. of Fahrenheit. 

On 23 days of the past month a northerly 
wind prevailed, veering from due N. to N. E. 
and N. W. This prevalence of northerly 
winds is not usual so late in the season, and 
is probably caused, in a great measure, by the 
floating ice which is now making its way down 
our Atlantic coast in vast fields. A few warm 
days in spring raise the temperature of the 
earth’s surface along the Atlantic slope consi- 
derably above the temperature of the neigh- 
bouring ocean ; the superincumbent air, also, 
has its temperature changed in an equal or 
greater degree, and becoming thus lighter, it 
is compelled to give place to that which is 
colder and heavier, from the adjacent ocean, 
or other cold region; for air is governed by 
the same law as other fluids, the heavier, 
(when the law of gravity is left free to act) 
always taking the lower place. 

Hence it follows, that a few days of clear 
warm weather in early spring, must always, 
in the Atlantic portion of these States, be fol- 
lowed by an East or Northerly wind, lasting 
usually from 5 to 10 days, or, till the surface 
of the earth becomes again considerably cool- 
ed. Water is a bad conductor of caloric, and | 
the ocean is therefore slow in changing its 
temperature ; hence we frequently witness, 
even during the early month of summer, the 
sudden springing up of a N. E. wind, after 
one or more very warm days. Ordinarily, 
however, by the Fifth month, the ocean in 
this latitude is not so much colder than the 
earth, as greatly to influence the course of the 


These feelings, so repugnant to our nature, | wind ; yet, any cause which should operate to! 
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keep its temperature greatly below that of the 
surface of the neighbouring land, would neces- 
sarily prolong this influence; and such cause 
we have seen in the extended fields of floating 
ice lately encountered, north and east of us, by 
passing ships, 

Vegetation in and about the city, is back- 
ward; our hardy native grapes, the Isabella 
and Alexander, under a fair exposure, usually 
blossom by this time—they now appear to lack 
ten or fourteen days for this process. The 
wheat and grass crops in the neighbouring 
counties promise to be unusually heavy. Corn 
requires more heat, and is backward. 

Frequent rains have occurred during the 
month, but neither snow nor ice have, | believe, 
been seen near the city. A short but rather 
severe tempest occurred on the evening of the 
4th, during which a Balsam Poplar (Populus 
Balsamifera), in Logan Square, was struck by 
lightning near its top; the fluid passed down a 
main branch to the trunk, thence down the 
trunk to within five feet of the ground, where 
it appears to have left the tree. The bolt 
seems to have come from the N. E., and in 
its course to have passed over dwellings in 
Vine street about as elevated as the tree, and 
not much more than 100 feet from it. Its 
track on the tree is marked by a continued 
broad excoriation, with occasional deep fissures 
and clefis made by throwing off large splinters 
of solid wood. ‘The tree seems wonderfully to 
have resisted the fearful shock, i& verdure ap- 
pearing perfect to the present time. 

On the evening of the 10th, at 83, six or 
eight distinct white bands or clouds, nearly 
stationary, were apparent, extending across 
the heavens from north to south, and seeming 
to rest upon an undefined dark cloud or haze, 
occupying either pole, at the horizon. The 
bands were from two to three degrees appa- 
rent diameter, nearly equally distant from each 
other, viz.: from 12 to 15 degrees in the ze- 
nith, and thus divided into equal sections near- 
ly the whole visible heavens. ‘They appeared 
to have a slight internal motion, and to vary 
in density, stars of the third magnitude being 
frequently seen through them. This was 
doubtless a Boreal Aurora in one of its many 
phases, and | regret that circumstances did 
not favour a more continued and careful obser- 
vation. 








ing vessels, in great destitution. The shj 
Ann arrived at Quebec about the 12th, ang 
reported 28 ships in the ice. On the 25th the 
survivors of the emigrant ship Maria were 
landed at Quebec in a most destitute condition, 
The Maria was from Limerick, Ireland, and 
was lost in the ice ; “three of her crew, and 
nine out of 111 passengers, only were saved,” 
Several other vessels are known to have been 
lost in the same manner ; but it is not known 
that many lives were lost with them. 

The cholera has continued to travel on with 
the emigrant, leaving its seeds in almost every 
town and landing place by the way ; it has 
reached Chicago on the north, and a point on 
the Missouri in the West, 80 miles above Inde. 
pendence, In the South it has visited the 
principal places in Texas, and the Gulf ports 
from Mobile to Vera Cruz. Thus, a pesti- 
lence, incautiously admitied into New Orleans 
a few months ago, has already destroyed its 
thousands ; and we have much reason to ap. 
prehend that, before the ensuing hot season 
has passed, it will have numbered more vic. 
tims than did the sword in our late ruthless 
war of conquest. 

In enumerating the more serious calamities 
that have occurred around us during the past 
month, the fire at St. Louis, by which a con- 
siderable number of lives and several millions 
of property were sacrificed in a few hours, 
should not be omitted ; neither the sinking of 
the steamer Empire, on the Hudson, by which 
it is already ascertained that more than twen- 
ty, embracing fathers, mothers, and children, 
were instantly overwhelmed. 

While thus an over-ruling Providence has 
permitted afflictions to befal us in no common 
degree, neither the experience of the past nor 
dread of the future, seems to have humbled or 
taught us wisdom. The month has teemed 
with murder, riot, and outrage ; men, bad men, 
have been permitted to band themselves toge- 
ther for crime, and waxing bold from impu- 
nity and numbers, have, in our own, and in a 
neighbouring State,* for days or weeks in 
succession, set at defiance all authority! Sure- 
ly these, and such as these, whatever they 
may profess with their lips, do not believe that 
there is a Providence who superintends all the 
affairs of men, directing as well “ the pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness” as “ the des- 
truction that wasteth at noon-day ;” they do 





The threatened irruption of the Mississippi | not believe that there is Ong who is able, and 
river near New Orleans has taken place, and |‘ who will render to every man according to 
caused great loss of property in the city and| his deeds.” 


neighbouring country ; about 400 houses are 
said to be surrounded with water, and the four 
principal graveyards to be overflowed. Up to 
our last dates, all efforts to repair the princi- 
pal ** crevasse” had been foiled, and the water 
in the river was not subsiding. Floods from 
the same cause, but less disastrous, are said 
to have occurred in 1823 and 1831. 

The brig Hannah, Capt. Shaw, sailed from 
Newry, county of Downs, Ireland, with emi- 
grants, on the 3d of April, and was sunk by 
floating ice, near Newfoundland, on the morn- 
ing of the 29th of the same month. Nearly 
100 perished with cold on the ice, where the 
passengers and crew had taken refuge. The 
remainder were taken into Quebec by pass- 


It appears from our record, that the morn- 
ing of the 1st was cool. Thermometer 52 at 
sunrise, and rose to 77, with a strong S, wind 
at 2 Pp. M. 

The 2d and 3d were cool, with a N. W. 
wind. ‘Thermometer 48 at sunrise and 68 at 
2 P.M. 

On the 4th, we had a high South wind, 
which by 2 p. m., had carried the mercury up 
from 52 in the morning to 78°. In the even- 
ing there was some rain, with thunder and 
sharp lightning—one charge of electric fluid 
passing through a tree in Logan Square, on 
its way from a cloud to the earth. 





* In New York city, and on the Lehigh. 
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From the 5th to the 12th inclusive, the wind 
was every day from some point in the north, 
varying from N. W. to N. E.—for a few 
hours only it was East, and once South. The 
range of the thermometer during this time was 
from 42 to 68. Fires in our rooms, with win- 
ter clothing, were required for comfort and 
safety. ‘The heavens were mostly overcast, 
and some rain fell on 3 days. 

The morning of the 13th was still cold, and 
the wind, which was S., veered to the S. E. in 
the afteraoon, and there was a heavy fall of 
rain. Thermometer 55 and 60. 

From the 14th to the 19th, the wind was 
again northerly, twice springing up for a few 
hours at the S. W. The mean temperature 
ranged from 55 on the 14th, to 63 on the 19th, 
The weather was mostly clear, but windy. 

From the 20th to the 23d, inclusive, we 
had fine clear bland weather, with a S. and S. 
W. wind. The mean temperature ranged 
from 67 on the 20th, to 74} on the 23d; and 
the mid-day heat, from 76 on the 20th, to 84 
on the 23d, These few days of summer tem- 
perature induced some (in other respects very 
prudent) mothers to put away their stoves, 
which, two days after, they had cause to 
regret. 

On the 24th the wind was at the north, and 
remained so to the end of the month, varying 
only 4 or 5 points to the E. or W. On 4 
days rain fell, and the remainder were cloudy. 
Range of thermometer from 49 at sunrise, to 
64 at 2 p. m.; and the mean (since the 24th, 
which was 69,) has varied from 52} on the 
25th, to 631 on the 3ist. 

We have put down 17 days as clear, and 7 
as cloudy. Some rain fell on 7 days, and the 
whole quantity for the month, at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, was 4 inches. 


s 


t 


P.S. 
Philada., Sixth mo. Ist, 1849. 





West-town School Report. 
TO THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West-town, report,— 

That during the year ending Tenth month, 
1848, 66 boys and 60 girls were admitted, and 
the average number of pupils for the same pe- 
riod was 193, viz., 110 boys and 83 girls. 

Two deaths have occurred among the pu- 
pils during the year; with the exception of 
these, and a few cases of indisposition, mostly 
slight, the family has been favoured with good 
health. Discipline has been maintained, the | 
domestic arrangements judiciously attended to, 
and general order and harmony have prevailed 
throughout the Institution. 

Meetings for Divine worship have been re- 
gularly held as usual on First and Fifth-days. 


The stated examinations of the School have 
been attended as heretofore by sub-committees 
appointed for that purpose, and have afforded | 
in general satisfactory evidence of the advance- 
ment of the pupils in their various studies. 
The Holy Scriptures are frequently read, and 
portions of them, and Barclay’s Catechism and 
Bevan’s View committed to memory ; and we 
believe the teachers endeavour to fulfil their 











important duties with industry and perseve- 
rance, 


been $16,974 60 cents, and for repairs and 
improvements, $534 42 cents, making toge- 


for board and tuition, is $15,474 01 cent ; the 
profits on merchandise, and receipts from other 
sources, were $633 40 cents, making together, 
$16,107 41 cents, and leaving a deficiency 


The net income from the rent of the farm was 
$1,292 13 cents. 
account with this sum, there remains a debit 
against the School of $159 48 cents. 


wash-house have been thoroughly refitted. An 
abundant supply of water for family use, 
which was much needed, has been obtained, 
and being introduced into the kitchen and ad- 
jacent rooms, is found to be a great conveni- 
ence, 


made, most of which have been furnished 
without expense to the Institution; and it is 
contemplated to make others, which, it is ex- 
pected, will be paid for in like manner. 


house, the roof was found to be in such a 
décayed condition, as to preclude the probabi- 


of the wood work throughout the building is 
also out of repair, and the floor of the piazza 
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The disbursements for family expenses, 
alaries, wages, and incidental charges, have 


her, $17,559 02 cents. The amount charged 




















n the school department, of $1,450 97 cents. 


After crediting the general 


Since the last Report, the boys’ gallery and 


Several other improvements have been 


Upon a recent examination of the farm- 


lity of repairing it to any advantage. Much 


fronting it so nearly worn out, that it will soon 
have to be renewed, The building is old, and 
the arrangement of the apartments exceedingly 
inconvenient, and not calculated toaccommodate 
the large number of Friends that necessarily 
have to be entertained and lodged there. The 
alterations and additions which would be re- 
quired to answer that purpose, would involve 
an expense not widely differing from the cost 
of putting up a new building adapted to the 
object in view. The old barn which was on 
the property at the time it was purchased, as 
well as the wagon-house, are also in a very 
dilapidated condition, and must soon be tho- 
roughly repaired or replaced by others. The 
cost of erecting a house of the description al- 
luded to, is estimated at $6,500, and a barn 
with carriage and wagon-house attached, might 
be built for $2,500. 

If the means could be obtained to make 
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blessed the efforts of those concerned in its 
management, the everlasting welfare, as well 
as the literary improvement of many of the 
rising generation, will still continue to be pro- 
moted by it. 


It being the usual period for the new ap- 


pointment of the Committee, the subject is 
noticed for the attention of the Yearly Meeting. 


Signed on behalf and by direction of the 


Committee, 


Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 


Philada., Fourth mo. 13th, 1849. 





A Profligate Youth.—A pious and venera- 


ble father had a vain and profligate son ; often 
had he reasoned and expostulated with him, 
mingling tenderness with advice, and tears 
with remonstrance ; but all were ineffectual. 
Bad company and vicious habits rendered the 
unhappy youth deaf to instructions. 


At length 
his aged parent became ill; and calling his 


son to him, entreated him with his dying 


breath that he would grant him one small fa- 
vour, the promise of which would alleviate the 
pangs of dissolving nature. It was—that his 
son should retire to his chamber at least-half 
an hour every day for some months after his 
decease. He prescribed no particular subject 
to employ his thoughts, but left that to him- 
self, 

The youth pledged his honour for the fulfil- 
ment of his promise ; and when he became an 
orphan punctually performed it. At first he 
was not disposed to improve the minutes of 
solitude ; but various reflections arose in his 
mind ; his conscience awoke; it reproved him 
for having slighted a parent who had done so 
much for his welfare ; # renewed the impres- 
sion of his dying scene; it gradually pointed 
him toa Supreme Being, a future judgment, 
and a solemn eternity. God was pleased to 
sanctify these solitary moments, and to 
strengthen his convictions. Retirement effect- 
ed what advice couid not, and a real change 
took place. He quitted his companions and 
reformed his conduct ; virtue and piety filled 
up the rest of his days, and stamped sincerity 
on his repentance,—to say all in a word—he 
lived and died a Christian. 





Huge Electrical Machine.—At the United 
States Rope Walk, Charlestown, Mass., which 
by the way, is said to be the largest and best 
establishment of the kind in the United States ; 


these improvements, it would be desirable to| there is in operation a huge electrical machine, 
do so at an early period, as the present condi-| which by the motion of the other machinery, 


tion of the buildings renders them scarcely 
tenantable. 

A concern is cherished by the Committee to 
conduct this interesting and important Institu- 
tion in conformity with our Christian princi- 
ples and testimonies;—they acknowledge, 
however, that they would be enabled to enforce 
some of the necessary regulations more effec- 
tually, if there was a more fervent and united 
co-operation on the part of those who place 
their children at the School. The beneficial 
influence which we believe this Seminary has 
had upon the children of our Society, should 
be an encouragement to persevere in faithfully 
maintaining it, not doubting that as there is a 
humble reliance upon him who has hitherto 


is constantly throwing off its sparks and shocks. 
The principal part of this great electrical ma- 
chine, consists of an immense leather driving 
band, which conveys power from the engine 
to different parts of the building. The friction 
of this long belt over the pullies produces elec- 
tricity with great rapidity, and it may at all 
times be collected from the band by any of the 
ordinary means, The fingers being presented 
to the belt a continuous stream of sparks passes 
to the body with the usual prickling sensations, 
the ends of the fingers glowing as if with fire. 
[fan individual is isolated by standing upon 
glass and presents a key or any other metallic 
substance to the belt, he instantly becomes 
charged with electricity, communicating and 





































































































































































































































































receiving shocks by touch with another by-| 
stander. Any number of Leyden jars can) 
quickly be charged by means of this belt, and | 
a shock produced which would kill an ox.| 
As the belt runs in the upper story or garret| 


of the building, it is seldom noticed by visiters, 


tee (or | se . ih 
although it is one of the greatest curiosities.— | a valuable minister in our Society had a son 


Late Paper. 


— 
From the National Era. 
THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 


No sickness there, 
No weary wasting of the frame away, 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight air, 
No dread of summer's bright and fervid ray ! 


No hidden grief, 
No wild and cheerless vision of despair ; 
No vain petition for a swift relief, 
No tearful eye, no broken heart, are there. 


Care has no home 
Within that realm of ceaseless praise and song— 
Its tossing billows break and melt in foam, 
Far from the mansions of the spirit-throng. 


The storm's black wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies, 
Its wailings blend not with the voice of Spring, 
As some too tender floweret fades and dies, 


No night distils 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame : 
No morn is needed there! the light which fills 
The land of glory, from its Maker came. 


No parted friends 
O’er mournful recollections have to weep— 
No bed of death enduring love attends, 
To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep ! 


No withered flower 
Or blasted bud celestial gardens know! 
No scorching blast, or fierce descending shower, 
Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe. 


No battle-word 
Startles the sacred hosts with fear and dread ! 
‘The song of Peace, Creation’s morning heard, 
Is sung wherever angel footsteps tread ! 


Let us depart, 
If home like this await the weary soul! 
Lvok up, thou stricken oue ! thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at sorrow’s stern control. 


With Faith our guide, 
White-robed and innocent to tread the way, 
Why fear to plunge in Jordan's rolling tide, 
And find the haven of eternal day. 


For ** The Friend.” 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 301.) 


Towards the close of the last century, our 
late valued Friend Joseph Whitall, attending 
meetings in New York State, met and travel. 
led in company with Comfort Collins. She 
was then about eighty-seven years of age. 
She’ was pure in her gift, and remarkably 
green and lively in spirit. Joseph was often 
deeply tried with the temptations of the Evil 
one, and as he looked on this aged veteran in 
the Lamb’s army, he deemed that her early 
spiritual conflicts had been attended with such 
success that she was now redeemed from the 
love of earthly things and released from temp- 
tation. He asked her if it were so. In reply 
she told him, she found it as needful to watch 
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against the attacks of the devil, as at any for- 
mer period of her life. 

In illustration of the necessity of Christian 
circumspection, humility, and watchfulness 
unto prayer, even to old age, we give the fol- 
lowing awful narrative. About the year 1738 










































riod, however, it became apparent, that spirit: 
ual weakness was creeping over him, An 
attachment for the use of spirituous liquors 
returned; he did not seek with true earnest. 
ness to his dear Saviour for strength to resist 
this awful, overwhelming, and soul-destroying 
propensity. ‘The love of it grew upon him, he 
indulged in it more and more, till, degraded 
and debased, the Society of which he had been 
an ornament, felt itself obliged to disown him, 
He was not left without deep contrition of soul 
at times, in a feeling of which he gave to a 
Friend the substance of the above account, 
The Friend says, “I visited him in the Fifth 
month, 1826 ; and, as in the ruins of an an. 
cient palace, we behold the remains of great. 
ness and grandeur; so we saw in him the 
remains of a great mind, and the traces of the 
King of heaven. From the remarks which he 
made, and the sense he had of things, it was 
evident he had known and felt the power of 
Truth; but the sweet savour we once felt in 
his company was not there; for the King in 
His beauty had fled. His case powerfully 
suggests the necessity of watch{ulness, from 
youth to advanced age, even as long as life 
lasts. He died the Ist of the Second month, 
1827, aged nearly eighty-nine years,”* 

“What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
watch!” No age, no situation in life is ex- 
empt from the necessity of watchfulness. 
Watch, lest the enemy of your souls, in the 
weakness of advanced age should get some 
advantage over you! Watch, lest inward or 
outward temptations, the voice of friends or 
enemies, should bring a cloud over your uncer- 
standing, and eclipse the brightness of your 
closing day! 

The habits of evil indulged in the days of 
youth, may come back in our hours of infir- 
mity, seeking again to enthral us,—undue de- 
pendence upon the opinions of some of our 
Friends may occasion us to get warmly inter- 
ested in that which is not of the Truth, and 
we may without close watchfulness suffer in 
this way a cloud of difficulty, dimness, and 
doubt to overshadow us. Various causes have 
indeed sorrowfully affected the closing hours 
of not u few, who have loved our Lord Jesus 
Christ to the end ; their strength of vision and 
clearness of discernment in things spiritual 
have been in some measure lost, and the com- 
fort of a joyful faith and hope have not been 
experienced in the hour of death. The Lord 
is the strength, the preserver, the light, the 
life of his people, in the buoyancy of youth, 
the vigour of manhood, the weakness and [rail- 
ties of age. If we lean upon him,—if we have 
our life hid with Christ in God, his light will 
be about us, and in the midst of spiritual con- 
flicts, and in the dark shadow of the valley of 
death itself, his arm will be underneath us, and 
his presence will secretly comfort us. We 
shall know a being preserved in trustful pa- 
tience through every baptism allotted to pre- 
pare us for that glory which shall be re- 
vealed. 

Some of us have known an instance of one, 
who by Divine Grace was reached when in a 


born to him. The child grew up, but refused 
to be instructed in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. He became vile and profligate, 
partaking of all pollution with greediness, and 
indulging in drunkenness, ribaldry, and swear- 
ing. He shook off all the restraints of religion, 
evinced no filial love and respect, but seemed 
to endeavour to wound the feelings of his ten- 
derly concerned father. Oftentimes at night, 
he would place himself under the window of 
the bedroom of his parent, and there with aw- 
ful hardihood would mock the last sermon he 
had heard that parent deliver. In meeting he 
was sometimes known to place himself where 
the sun shone, and with a piece of glass cause 
a reflection of the light to fall in the eyes of 
his father whilst he was engaged in public 
ministry, Such was he as a youth,—such he 
continued till nearly thirty years of age. 

He was at this last mentioned period em- 
ployed on the sea, and being accidentally 
knocked overboard, was in danger of per- 
ishing. In this moment of peril, with an in- 
stant eternity in view, he was favoured to feel 
that conviction for the sins of his life, which 
led him to cry mightily unto God. He cove- 
nanted in sincerity, that if delivered from the 
death which seemed inevitable, the life thus 
preserved should be dedicated unto God his 
Saviour. His prayer was heard,—a means of 
deliverance suddenly and unexpectedly pre- 
sented, and he was saved. The covenant of 
his hour of peril was not forgotten ; he with- 
drew from a seafaring life, entered into trade, 
prospered in business, and walking in humi- 
lity and fear, gave evidence, that he was a 
sincere, heart-changed penitent. He soon won 
the confidence and esteem of those around 
him. At thirty-seven years of age he was 
appointed a member of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings of his own Yearly Meeting, and for forty 
years acceptably filled that station. Soon he 
was acknowledged an elder, but held not that 
appointment long, as a gift in the ministry of 
the Gospel was shortly after committed to 
him. 

As a minister, he was often favoured re- 
markably to reach the hearts of the hearers, 
baptizing them into tears ;—and when drawn 
into public supplication, he was awfully solemn 
and impressive. He was naturally eléquent, 
and the same kind of fervid feeling which ani- 
mated his own heart, he had great power of 
awaking in others, even on subjects not strict- 
ly religious. Hesometimes under appointments 
{rom the Society of Friends was led to lay the 
state of the poor Africans before committees 
of the legislature, and on such occasions he 
was remarkably impressive. In unity with 
the church, and beloved and esteemed by all 
who knew him, his life was bright and pros- 
perous as it drew towards its close. At eighty 
years of age, mortal eye perceived not, but that 
he was walking in peace, humility, and cir- 
cumspection before God. Soon after that pe- 





* For a more extended account of this case, see 
Supplement to the Annual Monitor of 1834. 
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very degraded, moral, and mental condition,|thereof in my own soul, that I ever met 


and who, abiding in humble faithfulness, was| 


raised up and made to sit as it were with 


with,” 
It appears that Comfort Collins died shortly 


princes. The moral nature was renovated,|after this visit. Mary Griffin, referred to 
the mental enlarged and refined, and a dispen-| above, was born in the Fifth month, 1710, at 
sation in the ministry of the Gospel of Christ|Stonington, in Connecticut, and lived to be 
Jesus was committed to him, which he exer-|more than one hundred years of age. Her 
cised to the comfort of the church. After ajfather, Moses Palmer, was a presbyterian, 
time of faithful, humble labour, self began to|zealously attached to that profession of reli- 
get up in him, and his ministry ran into} gion, and anxious to educate her therein. ‘Thus 
words. One of the first symptoms of his fall-|she was brought up strictly in the attendance 
ing away, was an unwillingness to receive the|of daily family prayers, yet was allowed to 
advice of the elders and concerned Friends, | attend balls, and some of the more respectable 
respecting his ministry. With a high opinion| places of amusement. Her understanding was 
of himself, a feeling of dislike to those who} developed early, and she evinced great quick- 


gave him advice grew up in his mind. He 
was ready, when the separation took place un- 
der Elias Hicks, to join his followers, who were 
for having the ministry unshackled. Trials 
were of course his portion, and the infirmities 
of age came prematurely upon him. As one 
by one his powers of mind decayed, former 
habits returned, and found neither religious 
sensibility nor yational energy to restrain them, 
Once more the profanity of early life sullied 
those lips, once divinely anointed to preach 
the doctrines of purity and peace through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, At last death came, re- 


ness of apprehension. When she was six 
years of age, she overheard her parents speak- 
ing of the salary they paid their minister. Her 
mother was inclined to pay largely, and said 
in justification of her proposed liberality, “* We 
must not starve the Gospel.” ‘The little girl 
promptly answered, “Starve the Gospel, mo- 
ther! that you cannot do; for it is the power 
of God unto salvation, to every one that be- 
lieveth.” As she grew older, she was brought 
in measure to know the operations of the Spi- 
rit of the Lord Jesus, and to submit to the 
restraints of his cross. At one time, whilst 


leasing his friends from their long service of|dancing, her mind became solemnly impressed 


sorrow by the unreasoning, yet human being, 
and closing up for him all probation or possi- 
bility of changing his spiritual condition, 

Let us return now to Comfort Collins. She, 
as her natural faculties decayed, seemed to 
retain all her spiritual perceptions and sensi- 
bilities in their brightness. Matthew Franklin 
who visited her in 1812, thus writes, ‘“* We 
called to see Comfort Collins, aged one hun- 
dred and one years qed eight months. A 
more instructive and precious opportunity | 


with the evil of thus misspending her time, 
and immediately quitting the dance, she took 
a seat. ‘This act surprised her companions, 
who questioned her as to the cause, She 
honestly told them what had been the motive, 
and said she would never take another step in 
a dance. She kept her promise. In afier 
life, in relation to her youth, she said, “I do, 
from a degree of experience, certainly know, 
that the Holy Spirit is moving upon the minds 
of children in early life, reproving for evil, and 


have no remembrance of! All her faculties|justifying for well doing. When young, | 


have, in a manner, fled, save religious sensi- 
bility. She has no recollection of ever having 
had a husband or children, houses or lands; nor 
any remembrance of her nearest friends when 
named : yet her sense of Divine good, and the 
religious fervour of her mind, appear unabated. 
We stayed about an hour with her ; the whole 
of which time, she was engaged in praising her 
Maker,—in exhorting us to love the Lord, and 
to lay up treasure in heaven ;—several times 
saying, ‘One hour in the Lord’s presence is 
better than a thousand elsewhere. | know it 
Friends ; | know it by experience.’ Then her 
voice would settle away with that kind of me- 
lody, which dear old Mary Griffin used to 
make ; and, afier being still a minute or two, 
she would again lift it up with angelic sweet- 
ness in praising the Lord, and advising us to 
love and fear him. She ofien looked around 
upon us, and said, ‘I love you dear Friends, 
though you are strangers to me; but I love 
them that love the Lord. Blessed be his holy 
name.’ She held B. P. and myself by the 
hand, nearly all the time, and the whole com- 
pany were in tears while we stayed. The 


ofien retired alone, and the breathings of my 
mind were, that if | were spared to arrive at 
the state of a woman, the Lord would enable 
me to be a good woman. But, by not yielding 
in faithfulness to the manifestations of Truth, 
my mind was led into youthful vanities, for 
which | was secretly reproved. When ar- 
rived at mature age, attending a meeting ap- 
pointed by Friends near my residence, the 


Father of mercies was pleased to meet with) 


me in a wonderful manner. May I never for- 
get the tender dealings of a gracious God !” 
Before Mary Palmer attained the age of 
womanhood, she married, still continuing a 
member among the Presbyterians. Afier she 
had been married several years, she heard that 
a minister amongst Friends had appointed an 
evening meeting to be held a few miles from 
her residence. She felt a strong desire to at- 
tend it, but her husband was from home, and 
she had no one to take charge of her children. 
When the time came near for the meeting to 
be held, she concluded she must go ; so getting 
an early supper, she put her two children, one 
of which was quite young, to bed, waited until 


remembrance of the opportunity is not yet off|they fell asleep, and then went to meeting. 
my mind, nor, | hope ever will be, while me-|She felt that she was leaving them to the care 
mory remains; for | think Mary Griffin and/and protection of an all-wise and merciful 
Comfort Collins are the most memorable in-|Previdence, and said to herself, “I have faith 
stances of the reality and rectitude of the prin-|to believe they will be cared for till my re- 
ciples of Light and Life, next to the influence| turn.” 
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Her journey was difficult; a stream of water 
she had to cross was much swollen, and ran 
over the foot bridge. The passage seemed 
to her dangerous, but believing duty re- 
quired her proceeding, she waded the stream. 
At the meeting she /elt a necessity of rising 
and expressing this text of scripture, “* Though 
thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and though 
thou set thy nest among the stars, thence will 
| bring thee down, saith the Lord.” She de- 
livered this message, and felt peace in her 
obedience. When she returned home she 
found her children safe. The short sermon 
she had preached was of singular service. A 
proud man was present who had given Friends 
much trouble, and was at that time en- 
gaged in prosecuting an overbearing project. 
The discourse Mary was commissioned to de- 
liver, was by the Holy Spirit made to carry 
conviction to his soul. His purpose was 
changed ; his heart was humbled ; he acknow- 
ledged his evil conduct, and became a valuable 
member amongst Friends. 


(To be continued.) 





For ** The Friend.” 
Central Australia. 


Expedition into Central Australia, in the 
years 1844, 5, and 6, by Captain Charles 
Sturt. 


Australia is a strange country, and the more 
it is explored, the more phenomena are met 
with differing from those of other countries. 
The late expedition of Capt. Sturt has made 
known to us some parts that had been unvisit- 
ed before by Europeans. 

The North-eastern coast of this vast island, 
is deeply indented by the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
which reaches in a long way towards the inte- 
rior. At the head of the gulf, the land is very 
low, scarcely rising above the level of the sea. 
On the southern coast of Australia, Spencer’s 
Gulf also runs far up into the land, and at its 
upper extremity communicates with Lake 
Torrens, a long, comparatively narrow, and 
horse-shoe-shaped tract, it can hardly be 
called water. 

It is properly a bed of salt mud, almost pre- 
cisely on a level with the sea. The parts 
nearest to dry land are covered with an incrus- 
tatioa of salt. As the traveller advances over 
this, the crust breaks beneath his feet, and he 
finds himself wading in mud, which gets deep- 
er and deeper, until in despair, he is obliged. to 
retrace his steps. 

“Quenched in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea, 

Nor good dry land, nigh foundered on he fares,” 


Capt. Sturt had formed the opinion, that 
Australia had at one period been a vast Ar- 
chipelago of islands, which had been elevated 
from the sea by some subterranean force, such 
as is at this time changing the level of the 
western shores of S. America. He conceived 
that between the head of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria on the north coast, and Lake Torrens in 
the southern part of the island, there was a 
low tract of land, or very probably an interior 
sea, and that if he could gain the shores of 
such a body of water, the further progress of 
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geographical discovery would be much facili-| natives, with two men only, and with horses | elevated valleys, far below the region of per- 
tated. Further, from the flights of birds so jaded that it would have been impossible to | petual frost,* where as they are subjected to a 
which come to the English settlements at cer. | have escaped, he will believe that | speak my | warmer atmosphere, and as they receive the 
tain seasons of the year, he thought there must| real sentiments. Equally so the old native,| waters that flow down from the more elevated 
exist a fertile and well-watered country in that |(to whom the net we discovered in the hollow | regions, they acquire a much greater degree 
direction. Influenced by these considerations | of a tree where we first struck the Darling be- | of compactness than before, being consolidated 
he persuaded the English government to fit| longed), evinced the greatest astonishment and | during the winter into true ice. These vast 
out an expedition, and in charge of this he set | gratification, when he found that his treasure | frozen masses that occupy the higher valleys 
off from Adelaide, on the southern coast. | had been untouched by us.” of the mountains, often to the extent of many 

The route which he adopted was to travel miles, are what is generally understood by the 
up the Murray river and its tributary the Dar- term Glaciers, The half-consolidated snow 


























(To be continued.) 


ling to Laidley’s Ponds, in lat. 32° 26’ S., and — that lies higher up, upon the flanks of the 
long. 142° 30’ W. from London, a point about | For‘ The Friend.” | mountains, are by some writers called Upper 
300 miles N. E. of Adelaide, from whence he GLACIERS Glaciers, though they are scarcely entitled to 
started. At Laidley’s Ponds, a considerable ; such an appellation. 

stream, the Williorara, was reported to come “ Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow,} When seen from some distance, and from a 


from the N. W. and join the channel of the | Adown enormous ravines slope amain— _ 
Darling. Up this he hoped to be able to pene-| Towent methinks, that heard mighy win, 
trate far towards the interior of the Continent | Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 
in a N. W, direction, which was the point of | Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
the compass, towards which all his exertions | Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 
were aimed. Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
The country as far as Laidley’s Sout tne Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ?— 
io | God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
already a familiar one ; beyond that the route| Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
of our adventurer was entirely over a terra | God! sing, ye meadow streams, with gladsome voice ! 
incognita. Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
His_party consisted of 16 men, including| 4% ty Wo, haves teice, fon pis of anon, 
the officers, 11 horses, 30 bullocks for draw- 
ing the drays which contained their baggage| In every zone there are lofty mountains 
and provisions, 6 dogs, and 200 sheep. ‘The|whose summits are constantly covered with 
sheep were taken to avoid overloading the|snow. The atmosphere grows continually 
drays with salt meat, and proved a very valu-|colder as we rise above the surface of the 
able supply. They became so tame and tract- | earth, and therefore in ascending a high moun- 
able, that they followed the party like dogs, |tain we pass through a succession of climates. 
they kept in good condition among the barren| While the plains are covered with the verdure 
plains of the interior ; and of their whole num-|of summer, eternal winter reigns upon the 
ber, but one died of disease. summits ; and thus in the torrid zone the sides 
The expedition commenced its movements |of elevated mountains present, in one wonder- 
in the early part of the Eighth month, or to-| ful picture, all the climates of the earth from 
wards the commencement of their summer, | the tropics to the poles. 
for as Australia is situated to the south of the| At the equator the ground is covered with 
equator, it is summer there when it is winter | snow throughout the year, at the elevation of 
here. about 16,000 feet, or a little more than three 
Throughout his account of their travels,| miles above the level of the sea. As we ap- 
Capt. Sturt frequently mentions little incidents | proach the poles, the height of the snow-line 
connected with the natives which show a kind- | continually decreases. Among the Swiss Alps 
ness and consideration on his part, that are|it averages about 8,500 feet, the snow lying 
quite refreshing to one’s feelings. Afier they | nearly 1000 feet lower on the northern than 
had left the Murray river, and were slowly|on the southern side of the mountains. In 
making their way up the Darling, they arrived | very high latitudes it comes down to the sea- 
ata small plain, where a kangaroo recently | level ; so that in such countries snow is the 
killed was lying on the ground, partly pre-| constant covering of the earth, and the ground 
pared for cooking. The worthy Captain |is frozen toa considerable depth. In all parts 
says: “On seeing it I ordered the dogs to be|of the globe where there are mountains that 
tied up, and left it untouched. Indeed if I had} rise above the line of perpetual frost, glaciers | certain limits by a compensating process of 
been fortunate enongh to kill a kangaroo at|are met with, unless the configuration of the| nature. The evaporation from ice, and parti- 
this place, | would have given it to these poor | mountains is not favourable to their formation. |cularly from snow, is considerable even in 
people. Three of them, who afterwards came| The snow that falls on these elevated regions, | winter, and in a dry and rarified air goes on 
to our camp, mentioned the circumstance, and | is partially melted by the heat of the sun dur-| with great rapidity ; and the heat of the earth 
seemed to be sensible of our feelings towards} ing the warmer months, as well as by occa-| melts the glaciers at their under surface. In 
them. ‘There can be no doubt but that the| sional rains; and being subsequently congealed, | the summer the thawing of all the parts ex- 
Australian aboriginal is strongly susceptible of | is converted into a substance of an intermedi-| posed to the direct rays of the sun, and the 
kindness, as has been abundantly proved to| ate character between snow and ice. As this} warm atmosphere, tends greatly to diminish 
me, and to the influence of such feeling I} substance is not perfectly solid, but partakes | the quantity of ice; an effect increased by the 
doubtlessly owe my life; for if | had treated | something of the character of a semi-fluid, the action of the torrents of melted water which 
the natives harshly, and had thrown myself} lower portions are pressed by the enormous | flow beneath the glaciers and upon their sur- 
into their power afterwards, as under a kind| masses above, and the whole moves slowly| face. But all these causes, powerful as they 
but firm system I have ever done without the | down the slopes of the mountain. In the win-| are, would be insufficient to prevent a constant 
slightest apprehension, they would most as-|ter also, when the upper masses are more 


spot sufficiently elevated, the general appear- 
ance of one of these frozen masses, is that of 
an immense torrent tumbling and rushing tu- 
multuously through the sinuosities of its bed, 
to precipitate itself into the valley below, but 
which has been suddenly stopped in its head- 
long course, and unalterably fixed at some 
mysterious and resistless bidding. It is sel- 
dom that a glacier consists of only one bed or 
stream ; in general, tributary glaciers descend 
from the lateral valleys, and blend with the 
main stream, just as several rivers unite to 
form a larger one. Every glacier has, in a 
greater or less degree, peculiar characteristics 
of its own, which are often continued far below 
the junction of the separate streams; exactly 
as the waters of different rivers refuse for a 
time to intermingle, of which a curious and 
well-known example occurs at the confluence 
of the Rhine and Arve, at a short distance 
from Geneva. 

The glaciers often protrude themselves into 
the midst of warm and pine-clad slopes, some 
reaching even to the borders of cultivation, 
and ploughing up with their tremendous plough- 
shares, the grass and grain fields of the peas- 
ants. The very huts of the latter are in some 
cases invaded by the moving ice, and many 
persons have seen the full ears of grain touch- 
ing the glacier, or have gathered ripe cherries 
from the tree with one foot standing on the 
ice. But this advancement of the glaciers 
upon the cultivated land below them does not 
continue from year to year. If for one or a 
few years in succession some of them are ob- 
served to descend lower than usual, they are 
found in the succeeding years to recede pro- 
portionably : thus they are confined within 











suredly have slain me ; and when I assure the firmly frozen, this pressure takes place, though | __“, Several of the glaciers of the Alps extend as low 
reader that I have traversed the country in| probably in a somewhat different way. ‘Thus 
every direction, meeting numerous tribes of 


as 3,500 feet above the level of the sea, which is at 


. , least 4,500 feet below the snow line of the neiglibour- 
these gelid masses are protruded into the more] ing mountains. 
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though gradual increase of the ice, were it not | ed, and it be laid low in the grave of its pre- as they are frequently hidden by a covering 
for the advance of the glaciers into the warm | decessors. of snow, they are exceedingly dangerous to 
atmosphere of the lower valleys. These blocks are often observed standing on | those whom business or curiosity induces to 

The greater the increase during the preced-|a sort of pedestal of ice above the surface of| traverse these wonderful ice-fields. Into these 
ing winter, in the thickness and weight of the| the adjacent part of the glacier, as if the icy|chasms innumerable rills are precipitated, a 
masses of snow and ice, the greater is the / support had actually grown up from the frozen | which combining into larger streams, flow on- 
pressure of the upper upon the lower portions | mass, bearing alolt with it the rude and pon- ward through archways which themselves 
of the glacier, and the further the whole slips | derous rock. The cause of this is easily ex-| have formed beneath the glacier, until they 
into the thawing region. The lower it de-| plained. During the warmer part of the year| arrive at its lower edge, where they are dis- 
scends the greater is the space left behind to| the surface of the glacier is rapidly depressed | charged into the verdant valleys, full-grown 








be filled up, and therefore, as a general rule, 
a proportionally longer time must elapse before 
the mass can again be urged forward at its 
usual rate. During this time, the lower ex- 
tremity, subjected to the heat of two or three 
summers, recedes as much as it had before 
advanced ; and thus an admirable compensa- 
tion is established, by which the cultivated 
lands of the lower valleys are secured from 
the unlimited encroachments of the gla- 
ciers. 

It appears that a very few degrees of dimi- 
nution in the average temperature of the sea- 
son produces, in some instances, an enormous 
extension of the ice into the valleys below. 
According to Sir T. D. Acland, in the spring 
of 1815, the Kings, or Gampen Glacier, un- 
der the side of the Orteles Mountain, in Tyrol, 
was found to have extended beyond its usual 
limits ; and in the course of the two subsequent 
years it advanced a distance of two English 
miles along the Sulden Valley, covering the 
meadow-land and nearly reaching the build- 
ings of the Gampenhof. From 1817 to 1823, 
it continued to occupy the Sulden Valley ; but 
between 1823 and 1825, it melted away until 
it occupied only its original extent. In the 
Fourth month, 1845, it again advanced, and 
by the Ninth month, 1846, when Sir T. D. 
Acland made a second visit to it, it had tra- 
velled a distance of 2000 yards. 

Along the anterior edge and lateral margins 
of some of the glaciers, vast quantities of frag- 
ments of rock or debrisas they are called, are 
accumulated into the form of long dykes or 
parapets, which are termed moraines. These 
moraines are formed partly by the ploughing 
up of the ground, in consequence of the de- 
scent of the ice ; but chiefly by the deposition 
of disintegrated masses of rock, which falling 
upon the glacier from the upper parts of the 
mountain, are borne along by it in its slow 
descent, and deposited at last at ite lower edge. 
These moraines are sometimes a hundred feet 
high. 

The rate of motion of the glaciers depends 
upon the inclination of the valleys in which 
they lie, and upon other circumstances, Some 
that have been examined are found to be mov- 
ing at the rate of 500. feet annually. If we 
suppose a glacier 20 miles in length to move 
at this rate, the block which is now discharged 
from its surface into the terminal moraine, may 
have started from its lofty seat more than two 
centuries ago, and may therefore have been per- 
forming its mountain journey ever since the 
reign of Charles I. And the rocky mass, 
which has just left its ancient precipice whence 


it has been torn by the irresistible power of 


the frost, and which is now commencing its 
march, will see out the course of six genera- 
tions of men ere its pilgrimage be accomplish- 










by the melting action of the sun and rain. 
Throughout a great part of the summer this 
depression amounts, in the lower glaciers of 
the Alps, to a foot per week. The block, like 
an umbrella, protects in great measure that 
part of the ice on which it rests from the melt- 
ing effect of both the causes just mentioned, 
The consequence is that while the surface of 
the surrounding ice is rapidly depressed, the 
block scarcely sinks at all. At length however 
the pedestal becoming weakened by the melt- 
ing of its sides, the block slips from its seat 
and falls upon the surface of the glacier, where 
it defends a new space of ice, and forthwith 
begins to mount afresh. In the same way is 
to be explained the strange apparent rejection 
of sand, fragments of rock, and the like from 
the surface of the glacier. All such stones, 
dirt, and rocky masses, as at the beginning of 
spring lie buried in the bosom of the glacier to 
a depth of not more than 10 or 15 feet, will 
by the end of summer have reached the sur- 
face ;—the whole of the ite above having been 
melted away during the season. Hence the 
lower parts of the glaciers are ofien almost 


covered with the debris of the mountain, which 


makes them appear in some cases more like 
rock than ice. 

_ The general character of the surface of a 
glacier depends upon the nature of the vailey 
in which it lies. When the sides of the valley 


are smooth, and its inclination small, there is 


little variety in the appearance of the glacier. 
It presents a tolerably even surface and is 
intersected with few rents or ravines. When 
the sides of the valley are rough and unequal, 
and its general inclination considerable, the 
surface is divided by deep chasms, and cover- 


ed with numerous elevations, sometimes 50 or 


100 feet high. If the declivity is more than 
30 or 40 degrees, the masses of ice are forced 
against each other with great violence, and 
are heaped up into the most varied and fantas- 
tic forms ; which the imagination of the be- 
holder readily converts into pyramids, towers, 
castles, and minarets. Sometimes a glacier 
falls in an icy cascade over an almost perpen- 
dicular precipice of some 8 or 10 hundred 
feet. 

The glaciers are generally from 100 to 600 
feet in thickness. ‘The crevasses which inter- 
sect them in every direction, are from a few 
inches to a quarter of a mile in width. They 
are sometimes several hundred feet in depth. 
These fissures are formed by the splitting of 
the ice on a change of weather, or in conse- 
quence of unequal pressure on an uneven bot- 
tem. The noise attending their formation is 
said to shake the very hills, and when rever- 
berated from the mountains, sounds like thun- 
der. The width of the chasms is subject to 
change every day, and almost every hour ; and 


rivers, the offspring of Sun and Frost, The 
water produced by the melting of the under 
side of the glacier in consequence of the heat 
of the earth, also contributes to the formation 
of these streams, so that many of them flow 
throughout the year. The Alpine rivers have 
their greatest floods in midsummer; and the 
swell and roar of the torrents are far greater 
at noon than at evening, and in the morning 
are still less remarkable, 

Some of the largest rivers in Europe take 
their rise from the glaciers, and give to the 
Swiss valleys their most abundant supply of 
water, in the season when ordinary streams 
are dried up. This is a most interesting pro- 
vision in the economy of nature, for if the gla- 
ciers did not exist, those verdant valleys into 
which the summer sun pours with such fer- 
vour, would perhaps be parched with drought. 
So the mountains are parents of perpetual 
streams, and the glaciers are reservoirs of 
plenty. 

The archways excavated by the sub-glacial 
torrents extend under a great part of the gla- 
cier. At their termination they are some- 
times as much as 100 feet high, and from 50 
to 80 feet wide; but both their size and posi- 
tion are constantly changing. These crystal 
grottoes are adorned with large and brilliant 
icicles, whose azure tints are reflected on the 
foaming streams below, presenting altogether 
a most beautiful and imposing picture, which 
it is beyond the power of the pen or pencil 
adequately to portray. 

The German naturalist, Hugi, set out to ex- 
plore the recesses of one of the glaciers through 
the bed of a former torrent, aud wandered on 
in its ice caverns for about a mile. Through- 
out this distance he found the ice every where 
eaten away into dome-shaped hollows, varying 
from two to twelve feet in height, leaving be- 
tween them pillars or feet of ice of irregular 
size and shape, upon which the mass of the 
glacier rested. A dim twilight scantily trans. 
mitted through the mass of ice above, prevail- 
ed in these caverns, but not sufficient to enable 
one to read except close to the fissures, which 
directly admitted the daylight. The intense 
blue of the mass of the ice contrasted remark- 
ably with the pure white of the icy stalactites, 
or pendents descending from the roof. The 
water streamed down upon him from all sides, 
so that after wandering about for two hours, 
at times bending and creeping to get through 
the low vaults, he returned to the open air well 
drenched and completely chilled. 

Some idea of the extent of glaciers may be 
formed from the fact, that those of Tyrol, 
Switzerland, Piedmont, and Savoy, occupy a 
superficial extent of 1484 square miles. From 
Mont Blanc to the borders of the Tyrol there 
are reckoned about 400, of which a very few 
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are only three miles in length, the greater | ject. 


THE FRIEND. 





The school has been a blessing to many 


number being from 10 to 15 miles long, and| of the young people of our Yearly Meeting; 


from 1 to 24 broad. Among the largest of 
these are the two known as the Upper and 
Lower Glaciers of the Aar, which together 
cover an extent of nearly 125 square miles. 
The Mer de Glace—the icy source of the river 
Arve—is probably more frequently visited by 
travellers than any other ; and numerous des- 
criptions of it have been published. It is one 
of those glittering ice-rivers—not less we be- 
lieve than five in number—that descend the 
lateral valleys on the south-east side of the 
vale of Chamouny, and which Coleridge has 
so finely apostrophized in those solemn and 
majestic lines, a portion of which we have 
quoted at the commencement of this article. 
This Mer de Glace, or Sea of Ice, is appro- 
priately named, presenting as it does the ap- 
pearance of a tumultuous sea that has been 
suddenly congealed in the midst of its most 
violent agitations. Exclusive of its two 
branches, the Glacier of Lechaud and the Gla- 
cier of Tacul, it is about 6 miles in length. 
Its width is about a mile anda half. Not only 
are its sides bordered in many places with nu- 
merous blooming plants, among which the fra- 
grant Rhododendron, or Rose of the Alps, is 
conspicuous, but far up towards its snowy 
source, and completely embosomed among the 
ice, lies a little garden, planted there by the 
hand of Nature,—a beautiful oasis of bright 
verdure interspersed with the wild flowers of 
the mountain, all fresh and flourishing, and 
presenting a singular contrast with the sur- 
rounding cold and dreariness. Higher still, 
close upon the borders of this great Ice-Sea, 
are mountain slopes of grass, at the base of 
stupendous rocky pinnacles, whither at the 
commencement of summer, the Shepherds of 
the Alps drive their herds from Chamouny, 
for three months’ pasturage. Only one peas- 
ant stays with them, who lives upon bread and 
cheese, and the milk obtained from a cow 
which he keeps among the herd to supply him 
with this article. There is no way of getting 
their herds to these mountain pastures, except 
by driving them across the dangerous glacier ; 
and it is said that the passage is a sort of an- 
nual celebration, when men, women, and 
children go up to witness and assist the diffi- 
cult transportation. 





THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 16, 1849. 








As the Quarterly Meetings will have passed 
before the present number is published, we 
have inserted the Report of the Boarding- 
School Committee presented to the late Yearly 
Meeting. From the gratifying intelligence 
that one of the Monthly Meetings located near 
West-town, is likely to raise, by voluntary 
subscription, about one thousand dollars, to- 
wards the erection of the contemplated new 
buildings upon the premises, we are encouraged 
to believe that a spirit of liberality will gener. 
ally prevail through the Yearly Meeting, so 
that the amount will be provided for that ob- 


and when we consider the benefits of religious 
guarded education, it would seem the support 
of this institution is one of the purposes to 
which a portion of our funds may be advan- 
tageously appropriated, 

We are informed that in a late visit of a 
Committee, they found the affairs of the semi- 
nary moving on with harmony, the proficiency 
of most of the pupils keeping pace with the 
time they have been there—but few weeks 
having elapsed since the opening of the present 
session, Nearly all were in health, and the 
children were enjoying the recreation which 
the ample grounds afford, and the beauties 
with which nature has clothed the lawns and 
trees, and shrubbery around them, 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING, 


The following account from one of our cor- 
respondents was received too late for insertion 
last week, 

The Yearly Meeting of New York convened 
on Second-day morning, Fifth month 28th, the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders having been 
held the Seventh-day preceding. 

The number in attendance was considerably 
less than on similar occasions for several pre- 
ceding years. 

Several strangers were in attendance with 
minutes. 

Epistles were received from all the other 
Yearly Meetings, including the larger division 
in New England. ‘The General Epistle from 
London was reprinted for distribution among 
our members. 

The reports from the Quarterly Meetings 
exhibited much deficiency in the various mat- 
ters embraced by the Queries ; which was the 
occasion of much exercise and counsel, and 
resulted in a minute of advice to the subordi- 
nate meetings. 

The report from the Committee having in 
charge the Boarding-school at Nine Partners, 
evinced a satisfactory care in its oversight; 
but measures were adopted, looking to a mate- 
rial change in its mode of management. 

At the close of one of the sittings, a minute 
of Dublin Yearly Meeting was read, which in- 
formed that that meeting had not appointed 
delegates to the Baltimore conference. 

The Committee on the concern for amelio- 
rating the condition of the Indians west of the 
Mississippi River, reported that they had not 
found the way open for active measures during 
the past year; but, upon their report, a con- 
cern arose in the meeting, which resulted in an 
effort to raise $500 by voluntary subscription, 
which together with a little over $100 now in 
the fund, was directed to be paid to the 
Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting engaged 
in this work, Before the meeting closed, it 
was understood the amount was likely to be 
raised. 

The minutes of the Meeting for. Sufferings 
were read, exhibiting the care of that body in 
the various matters that come under their su- 
pervision ; but it did not appear that any pro- 
minent matter of general interest had engaged 
their deliberations during the year. 












Answers to all the epistles we had received, 
were presented to the meeting on Sixth-day 
morning, Sixth month Ist, and were read and 
approved; and the meeting having been 
throughout favoured with satisfactory unani- 
mity in its deliberations, and with seasons when 
condescending Goodness looked down with pity 
and compassion on our weaknesses and infir- 
mities, and held forth strong inducements to 
greater faithfulness and dedication; and hav- 
ing been at the close feelingly reminded of the 
uncertainty of all earthly prospects, particu- 
larly while the Almighty Ruler is visiting with 
the ** pestilence that walketh in darkness, and 
the destruction that wasteth at noonday”—ad- 
journed to meet again ‘at the usual time next 
year, if consistent with the Divine’ will. 





Speeches of Defendants’ Counsel, and the 
Charge of Judge Burnside, in the case of 
Hinchman vs. Richie, et al. Reported by 
Ouiver Dyer and Dennis F. Murpny : 
Philadelphia, 1849, 


Those who desire to come at a correct 
knowledge of this remarkable case, may now 
obtain their ends at a small price. The pam- 
phiet, a closely printed octavo of 176 pages, 
is to be had for 25 cents, of the publishers, E. 
C. & J. Biddle, No. 6 South Fifth street ; the 
office of “ The Friend,” No. 50 North Fourth 
street; Friends’ Bookstore, Mulberry street 
near Third; and Uriah Hunt & Son, No. 44 
North Fourth street. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of John F. Hull, agent, ten dollars, viz. :-= 
for P. B. Upton, $2, vol. 22, for Solomon Hull, $2, vol. 
23, for Burling Hallock, $2, to 30, vol. 23, tor Daniel 
Griffin, $2, a 23, and for Wm. R. Hazard, $2, to 19, 
vol. 23, 





WANTED 


An Assistant Teacher in the Adelphi School 
for Coloured Girls; also an Assistant in the 
Infant department of the same school, both to 
commence the Ist of Ninth month next. 

Application may be made to Joel Cadbury, 
No. 9 Franklin street; James Kite, No. 129 
Walnut street; Josiah H. Newbold, No. 145 
Franklin street. 


WANTED 
A Friend to take charge of the Girls’ Select 


School in this city, as Principal. Application 
to be made to Rebecca Allen, Rachel RK. Shep- 
pard, Hannah R. Newbold, or Elizabeth W. 
Tatum. 





Diep, at his residence, Middletown, Delaware Co., 


Pa., on the 12th of Fifth month, Josten Pennewt, in 
the 7Ist year of his age ; a member uf Chester Month- 
ly Meeting. 


——, in this city, on Sixth-day, the 8th inst., Lean 


Enauisu, in the 74th year of her age; a member of 
the Northern District Monthly Meeting. 
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